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RICHARD WAGNER. 


In introducing the man who may be called the apostle 
of ‘“‘the music of the future,” we feel a certain diffidence. 
So much prejudice is involved, the theories of which he 
is the greatest living exponent are so new to most, that 
many may be disposed to lay aside the memoir, either 
contemptuously, or, with a more humble estimate of their 
own powers, as being not clever enough to understand 
such matters. But under any circumstances, the life of 
an undoubted genius must have points of interest—even 
if the verdict be that his life was misapplied or wasted— 
and we think that we can show that this new phase of 
the musical art possesses some attributes which render 
it worthy the consideration of all who love music as an 
ennobliung and manly branch of art, and do not merely 
look to have their ears tickled. Much contumely, and 
much indifference, have been the lot of those who have 
dared to tread out of the beaten track in any calling, and 
not the smallest share has fallen to Wagner and his 
fellows. But as men now come to acknowledge that, in 
the sister-art of painting, the once derided pre-Raphaelite 
school did yeoman’s work in the bringing back of painters 
from a following of fashion to the following of truth, so 
we may believe that the works of the musicians of the 
future will do this, if no more: they will raise men’s 
minds to the belief that something more goes to the 
making of a great composer than the being able to jingle 
together a set of musical notes Which shall delight the 
drawing-rooms of Philistia, and resound from every 
itinerant organ ! 

Richard Wagner is a native of Leipsic, in which town 
he was born in the year 1813. His father—who died 
when the young child was only six months old—was an 
officer in the police service, but the family was of a 
musical turn, and at least one other member of it has 
made some little noise in the world; we mean the com- 
poser’s niece, Fraulein Johanna Wagner, who came to 
this country some five-and-twenty years ago, with a con- 
siderable reputation as an operatic singer; the German 
prima donna failed, however, to establish herself in public 
favour, and will be chiefly remembered by her quarrel with 
the then manager of Her Majesty’s Theatre. As a child 
it is said that the young Richard Showed no special bent 
in any branch of art; his mothér had married again, and 
his step-father thought to make & painter of him, but; as 
he soon proved wanting in aftistic talent, it was deemed 
likely that he might do bettef as a pianist, and his youth- 
ful studies were directed accordingly. Not that he proved 
a very docile pupil; his masters found it well-nigh im- 
possible to keep him to the tiresome preliminary routine, 
yet in private he would pick out by ear elaborate pieces of 
music, notably, it is said, the overture of Der Freischiitz. 
At an early age he was entered at the University of 
Dresden, where he soon manifested great classical talent, 
and in his leisure time began the practice of poetic com- 
position, a habit which has clung to him through life, and 
developed into a rare ability, which enables him to write, 
as he invariably has done, the libretti of his own operas. 
His first known work was purely dramatic, a most blood- 
thirsty tragedy of the ‘*Gorboduc” kind, written during 
his school life—forty-two people die, or are killed, and 
most of their ghosts appear to the few survivors! On his 


return home, young Wagner once more directed his atten- 
tion to music, beginning with orchestral accompaniments 





intended for his own play, and at length forced himself 
into public hotice with an overture, composed for the 


theatre of his native town. As was only likely with a 
boy’s first attempt, it failed, and this opened his eyes to 
the necessity of regular training and study of the theory 
of his art. He now devoted himself to harmony and 
counterpoint, under the tuition of Theodor Weinlig, and 
in the year 1833, when but twenty years old, composed his 
first serious work, an opera called Die Feex. Shortly after 
he brought out a second, The Novice of Palermo, which 
proving a popular success, he was in the year 1836 
appointed director of the theatre at Magdeburg, but his 
career there did not realise expectation, as the only opera 
from his pen, produced there, was a failure; possibly on 
account of an unsuitable story for musical treatment—it 
was founded on Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure, and 
entitled Das Liebesverbeci (the Interdiction of Love). 

There can be no doubt that the young composer was at 
this period much under the influence of the genius of 
Meyerbeer, then at the height of his fame. The impres- 
sion may easily be traced in his first opera of note, Rienzi, 
with which he went to Paris in 1837. The work was 
rejected, in spite of Meyerbeer’s efforts in its favour, and 
was laid aside fof Some years, Wagner supporting himself 
by musical criticism and other literary work. Meanwhile 
he again tried the directors of the Grand Opera with Der 
Fliegende Hollander, which is said to have taken him only 
seven weeks. He was again unsuccessful, but the autho- 
rities, whilst refusing his music, were struck by the beauty 
of the libretto; and actually bought it to be re-set by their 
chorus-master, M. Dietsch; who was at that time looked 
upon as a promising composer. The result was an utter 
failure, the new setting has never since been heard, whilst 
the despised music of Wagner has survived to delight its 
hearers. Wheti it Was produced in this country a few 
years back, €ven those whom prejudice deafened could not 
but admit the many beduties contained in the opera, and 
all who heard it remetiber the spinning song with chorus. 

Success was, however, at hand, and, in 1842, Rienzi 
was produced at the Opera House in Dresden. It was a 
signal triumph, and its composer was made not only 
conductor of thé orchestra, but received from the King of 
Saxony the dignity of royal chapel-master. He was now 
in a position t0. ¢afry out his theories. Riensi was fol- 
lowed by Der Lateees Hollander ; next came Tanuhiuser, 
and soon after Lohengrin, to be closely followed at Weimar 
by the Meistersiiger pow Nurnberg. ‘These are only such 
of his works prodweéd dtiting that period as have made 
for him a lasting fame, byt many more compositions were 
given to the world, and al8o an essay, entitled Oper und 
Drama, setting forth his views in a sort of manifesto of 
the new doctrine of harmony. 

The political crisis of 1848 found Richard Wagrer 
ranged upon the side of Liberalism, and, becoming in- 
volved in some intrigues, he was forced to seek refuge 
in exile at Zurich. Whilst residing there he received, in 
the year 1855, an invitation from the London Philhar- 
monic Society, whose concerts he conducted for that 
season, but without making much way in popular estima- 
tion. In 1861, the storm having blown over, he revisited 
his native country, and spent several years there, and in 
Russia, where the success of his music became every day 
more assured. It was about this time that tke King 
Ludwig of Bavaria, an enthusiast equally with isclf 
summoned the composer to Munich, and it is worthy of 
note that he owed this honour to the despised Fliegende 
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Hollander. Since that time (1866) Wagner's name has 
been chiefly associated with the splendours of the Munich 
Opera House, which, through the joint exertions of the 
musician and his admiring patron, has become a proverb 
for perfection of detail. 

Probably the glories of Munich are fated to pale before 
the still greater splendour of Bayreuth, where the new 
theatre, built after the poet-musician’s own designs, will 
ere long be opened with his own stupendous work, the 
Ring des Nibelungen. It may give some idea of the scope 
of this undertaking when we mention that the performance 
of the opera will occupy four separate days, it is to be 
repeated three times, and the subscription list has been 
open for the last two years. Fora single representation 
£15 is demanded, or for the whole series £41. This is, in 
the intention of Herr Wagner, to begin a new epoch in 
musical history, and to lay the foundation of a national 
musical drama which shall give law and precedent to the 
art for all time. 

In considering the virtues and faults of this novel and, it 
must be owned, startling school of composition, it is not 
easy to come to any definite conclusion either for or 
against the “music of the future.” In the first place it 
must be remembered that we have as yet in this country 
had no opportunity of forming a just estimate of the value 
of Wagner's theories, because his music has never yet 
been presented in the manner which he himself declares to 
be essential to its fitting comprehension. All honour to 
such men as Herr Dannreuther and Mr. Walter Bache, 
who have done their best to familiarise the public with this 
music; but the concerts given by these and other gentle- 
men, and the performances of the Wagner Society—exccl- 
lent in themselves—can never do justice to the object 
which the promoters have at heart. Richard Wagner 
himself has declared, and maintains, that only through the 
magnificence of due scenic representation can his music, 
essentially dramatic, be properly appreciated. Harmony 
is the soul of his work, and all must harmonise throughout 
or the result will be failure. Poetic diction must be wedded 
to its fitting music, the exponents must be wedded to their 
art, nay, the very scenery and dresses must be in proper 
keeping, so that no dulness, no coldness, no incongruity, 
may mar the ensemble. Whether in the enthusiastic 
search after perfect harmony the master may not too much 
have neglected the charms of melody is a question too 
wide for discussion here. Numerous advocates will be 
found on either side—we leave it open to query. But of 
two things there can be no doubt, the “‘music of the 
future” is a great fact which cannot be ignored by any who 
take a real loving interest in the history of the musical 
world ; and however much some may be inclined to think 
that the harmonic theory is being pushed too far, none can 
deny that it is based upon a great truth, viz., the absolute 
necessity for unity before perfection can be attained. Not 


uniformity—Wagner is not Liszt, any more than an oak is | 


a willow: uniformity never was a law of nature and never 
will be—but unity, a true agreement in essentials, and a 
natural and logical sequence of thought, and feeling, and 
idea, such as nature has kept and shall keep, and her kins- 








women must keep in some greater or less degree, if art is 


to be a living presence, and not a mere name! 

It would be impossible in our space to enter upona 
detailed criticism of Wagner's works, to discuss the differ- 
ence of style which separates his earlier from his later 
productions, or to show how the same controlling thought 


_ May be framed throughout, how Tristan und Isolde is the 


logical sequence of Lohengrin. To those who, take an 
interest in the subject we recommend Herr Dannreuther's 
book, recently published by Messrs. Augener and Co., 
price 2s. 

Of the great German composer's various literary per- 
formances we can speak only incidentally, and of his 
presumed powers as a writer of sacred music nobody can 
as yet speak with authority. His oratorio, Das Liebermail 
der Apostel (** The Love-feast of the Apostles”), composed 
in the interval between Der Fliegende Hollander and 
Tannhduser, still awaits production and recognition. But 
there is no doubt in the minds of his daily growing circle 
of admirers that the two events must coincide. Mean- 
while, we have done what in us lay to clear away the mists 
of ignorance and prejudice, and show in his true light the 
composer who, whatever may be his comparativé merit, is 
certainly the great positive luminary of the musical world 
in our own day. 


> — 
OLD-FASHIONED CARICATURES. 


In another portion of our columns will be found an 
announcement to the effect that with the commencement 
of the new year we contemplate a number of improve- 
ments which will, we have no doubt—though we say it in 
all modesty—-serve to place our Journal in the front rank 
of lilustrated periodicals. Amongst these improvements 
will be a resumption, upon a most liberal plan, of our 
papers dealing with “‘ Caricature, Past and Present,” in- 
terrupted most unexpectedly—and as we have reason to 
believe greatly to the regret of the majority of our sub- 
scribers—by the illness of our esteemed contributor, Mr. 
Grego, a gentleman by whom great pains and many years 
have been devoted to a task not less interesting in itself 
than welcome to all who have at heart the future of a 
speciality that, owing to numerous circumstances—into 
which we have not at present space to enter—seems to 
have fallen most regrettably and unaccountably into the 
‘sear and yellow leaf.” In our last issue we presented 
our Readers with a fac-simile copy of a rare old plate by 
Rowlandson ; in our present number will be found a most 
singular and unique sketch, completely characteristic of 
the period in which it had its origin, and we have only to 
announce that next week, in addition to many other at- 
tractive features of quite a novel kind, the Illustrated 
Review will give several reproductions of old etchings 
upon subjects of political interest, a coloured cartoon, and 
several designs by living draughtsmen of high repute, in 
the best style of modern art. Further, contributions will 
appear from the pens of the author of “ George Geith,” 
and the composer of “ Faust.” In fact, no pains will be 
spared to render the paper what it aspires to be—the 
most graceful, varied, interesting, and profusely illustrated 
production of the day. More, we need not add, save to 
thank our Readers for the kind support they have extended 
us in the past, to beg for its continuance in the future, 
and to wish them severally and individually “ A Happy 
~hristmas and Merry New Year.” 


—>— 
A SCOTTISH SCENE. 


WE have much pleasure in presenting our Readers with 
a specimen of a series of very graphic “Sketches of 
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Highland Character,” lately issued in a handsome form 
by Messrs. Edmonston and Douglas, of Edinburgh. The 
artist is Mr. Ralston, whose clever designs will be familiar 
to every reader of Punch. The work is most liberally 
produced, and being very pretty, very amusing, very 
artistic, and not too large, is admirably calculated for a 
Christmas or New Year’s Gift. It is so seldom now-a- 
days that we see anything in the way of genuine humour, 
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tension, but as far as it goes it is genuine, being simple, 
unaffected, and to the point. It is remarkable for correct- 
ness of drawing, and effectiveness of composition; it is, 
perhaps, a little over-elaborated, and the lines are not 
always as fluent as we could wish, while there is a certain 
want of warmth, geniality, and colour, in his designs; 
but they are by no means commonplace, they are free 


‘from trickery, and instead of presenting us with lay 


and the art of portraying characteristics of expression, | 


attitude, and scenery has become so much a matter 
of the past only that we are the more ready to wel- 
come such a faculty when it appears, as in the present 
instance. Mr. Ralston, despite a certain hardness, has 
much real talent, and a knack of seizing and reproducing 
not merely the outward form, but the spirit of a scene. 
His pictures are suggestive of shrewdness in observation, 
graphic skill, a sense of the picturesque, and an appre- 
ciation of the comical. His work has no very high pre- 


A CARICATURE OF THE GEORGIAN ERA.—See 


PERIODICAL ART LITERATURE. 

WHEN we take up the Art Fournal we always have a 
sort of feeling as if we were stepping back into past times. 
There is an indescribable difference between the illustrations 
—both on steel and on wood—which embellish this publi- 
cation, and those with which we are daily familiarised by 
the journals and illustrated books of the hour. As far as 
the wood-engravings go, the principal difference may at 
once be said to be that whereas in the Art Journal they 
are well and carefully done, in most other modern publi- 
cations they are every day getting more and more suggestive 
of the hammer and chisel. With steel engraving the case 
is different. When we do find it employed it does not 
seem to have greatly deteriorated, but then one so seldom 


| gentlemen—we meet in every-day life. 





+ sees it. 


figures, dressed up more or less appropriately, he describes 
with no slight faithfulness, and under a great variety of 
aspects, the men and women—not simply as is the case 
with some artists, the elaborately costumed ladies and 
Such sketches as 
these of Mr. Ralston are much wanted; we have been 
getting dreadfully genteel, and dreadfully dull, latel;-, and 
any artist who will deliver us from the thraldom of the 
drawing-room and the milliner’s shop, deserves our sin- 
cere gratitude and prompt recognition. 


a 


PRECEDING PAGE. 


Etching and photography seem in great measure 
to have usurped its place, not to speak of that horror of 
horrors, chromo-lithography! Now Mr. Hall's journal 
forms a sort of connecting link between our own time and 
the days of the “‘ Amulet,” and such like publications, with 
their conventional art but excellent workmanship. We 
have now before us the numbers for November and 
December in the current year, and first let us look at the 
six principal plates. First we find M. Madou’s “ Arque- 


busier,’ a thoroughly conventional figure, clever, no 
doubt, but with the cleverness of a Langham study. Next 


comes an engraving of what must be a really fine picture, 
‘* The Death of the Earl of Warwick,’ by J. A. Houston, 
R.S.A. Here we notice in the workmanship that peculiar 
softness which distinguishes the Art Journal steel engrav- 
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the King-maker could hardly have been so young! 
Durham’s group, ‘“‘ Leander and the Siren,” we prefer to say 
nothing; it looks very nice and smooth. Is there no hope for 
sculpture in the nineteenth century ? Opening the Decem- 
ber number, ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida,’’ by Mr. Valentine W. 
Bromley, greets our ¢ye. It is rather better than most of 
this young man’s work, inasmuch as it is not quite so 
wooden, and the landscape has good points, but it is 
utterly without feeling—Troilus looks like a negro, Cressida 
is obviously a rather plain model, and Pandarus must 
have been studied at the Zoological Gardens! What a 
relief to turn to the Paris Bordone! How one can see the 
glorious colouring, and what a marvel of composition and 
perspective! ‘The Fisherman of S. Mark” is the subject. 
Perhaps if our recent suggestion be ever acted upon, 
England may one day possess a copy of this picture. Mr. 
R. Herdman’s “ Fern-gatherer’’ completes the series, a 
pleasant and delicate study. Of the wood-engravings the 
most interesting are those in illustration of Mr. Jewitt’s 
‘‘ Art in the Crypt and Charnel-house.” Probably, how- 
ever, Mr. Rimmer’s drawings to Dean Howson’s ‘“ Dee” 
are more generally popular, and we cannot pass over in 
silence the examples of ornamental art from Vienna. 

Art Workmanship, the first number of which has reached 
us, has a somewhat high-flown preface, which is, we think, 
hardly borne out by its contents. ‘ Unfortunately plate 7 is 
missing, its place being supplied by a replica of plate 3. The 
examples of locksmith’s work in plate 6 are elegant, and 
plate 8 is a gem—“ Texture pattern, XVI. Century, Mantle 
of a Queen”—but then Lucas Cranach is responsible for 
that. 


a ae 


EASY CHAIR NOTES. 


VIII. 


In reading over the announcements of concerts, it often 
occurs to us, and probably therefore to many others, what 
an absurd system of nomenclature is now in fashion, when 
any professional lady happens to change her name. Appa- 
rently, female artistes ‘have so little confidence in their 
own attainiiénts, that they think the public’ would forget 
them if it were not kept constantly in mind of their iden- 
tity: so when Miss Singér marries Herr Wiel, she must 
needs advertise herself as Madame Weil-Singer! Does 
the lady really think that ‘‘Judy’s Burial,” or whatever 
may be the favourite twaddle of the hour, will draw better 
for her double-barrelled name? Or is she secretly con- 
scious that her voice is not what it was, and is it an 
appeal to the British kindliness for an old favourite? It 
is even more irritating when a native of our own country 
marries one of her own countrymen, and although she 
may condescend to assume his name, tacks ‘“‘ Madame” 
on to it. We must not mention names, of course, but 
we have in our eye one of the pleasantest of our concert 
singers, who commits this last foolish mistake; in the 
private circle, where her worth and talents are so highly 
appreciated, she is known to her many friends as Mrs. 
, why must she, in public, call herself Madame ? 





Mrs. Billington, ot Mrs. Salmon, or Mrs. Wood, were not 
worse singers because they retained their nationality ! 
Most of the papers are speaking of the production of 
Bach’s Christmas Oratorio at the Royal Albert Hall, as 
being the first performance of that work in this country. 
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This is not quite fair; Oxford really deserves the honour 
of its introduction, as it was given at Christ Church on a 
certain recent Tuesday, under Dr. Corfe’s conduct. It was 
repeated with the greatest success on the following 
Thursday. 

Mr. Ellis Roberts, the Prince of Wales’ harper, has 
just died at an advanced age. 

It seems there is a chance of Londoners having a good 
carillon in St. Paul's, for Dr. Stainer is exerting himself 
to obtain one. Why should not a regular commission be 
appointed, including Mr. Ellacombe and other authorities 
on Chimes ; if the thing is to be done, it ought to be done 
as well as possible. 

Talking of St. Paul’s, what is to be done with the 
railings? They have some little antiquarian interest, as 
they were, we believe, the last thing turned out by the 
Sussex Iron Works, before the county lost its ancient 
reputation for hammered iron. 

A query, and an advertisement, in two papers of stand- 
ing, strike us as being perfect, as examples of wonderful 
ignorance, and of unparalleled assurancé respectively. A 
lady enquires whether “‘ Sir Roger de Coverley”’ is to be 
danced to ‘“ Yankee Doodle ?”. How we should like to 
see her try! And a clergyman offers “a comfortable 
home” to any lady who will “‘ pay for her board, play the 
harmonium in church, and teach in the Sunday school !” 
What self-sacrifice on his part ! 

Long Ago has been ptirchased by Mr. John Piggot, 
F.S.A., under whose editorship it will in future appear. 
We regret to hear that the Conservative has been dis- 
continued ; this will be a great loss to those who want a 
good, cheap, weekly paper, which may be left about 
where there are women in the family; surely it ought to 
have paid! We shall have no lack of newspapers pre- 
sently, though, for there are two new issues announced: 
the Independent, and the Circle. We are assured that the 
latter has not any connection with the club of the same 
name. Also Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton will publish 
a new four-penny monthly, the Argonaut, “ for young 
men ;” the table of contents has a rather “ goody’’ smack 
about it, and we don’t see why young men want to be 
provided with a special magazine, even if they would read 
it, which they won’t! Perhaps, though, some of their 
sisters may, when tired of Proverbial Philosophy. A 
more interesting announcement is Messrs. Macmillan’s 
promise of a “ Life of Drummond, of Hawthornden,” by 
Professor Masson, who is the very man for such a task; 
Ben Jonson’s friend, and Scotland’s best sonnet-writer, 
deserves to be rescued from oblivion, and we hope the 
Professor will next give us a good edition of his works, 
with large, comfortable print, and as few notes as possible. 
Mie. Whiteside Cook and Messrs. Frederick Warne and 

.» have been having a nice little squabble in the Athe- 
naum, because another book was thought, from an adver- 
tisement, to be by the lady in question. Mrs. Cook wrote 
“How to Dress on £15 per annum.” She says it was all 
their doing, and they say it was not, and it is “ in the hands 
of the lawyers.” Talk of a storm in a tea-cup! More 
serious is a charge brought, in the same paper, by Mr. 
Ashton W. Dilke against M. Vambéry, the well-known 
Eastern traveller. He does not say, in so many words, 
that the latter described Bokhara, etc., without ever 
having been there, but his accusations, unless they receive 
satisfactory answers, point very strongly to such a con- 
clusion. For our own part, we think of Bruce and others, 
and suspend judgment; M. Vambéry’s name entitles him 
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to every consideration. The great naturalist, Agassiz, 
died the other day in New York; he was only sixty-six. 

By-the-bye, we have lately heard it asserted by those 
who ought to know, that the reason why the Outram 
statue cannot be erected in London is because etiquette 
forbids an equestrian representation in the metropolis of 
any but a member of the Royal Family. A special excep- 
tion, say our informants, was made in favour of the Duke 
of Wellington.—Apropos of statues, what will be done 
with the pedestal in Leicester Square when Mr. Tulk pulls 
down the hoarding? Is it to be left standing there like an 
altar to Cotytto ?—We hear that the Alexandra Palace at 
Muswell Hill will be ready by nextJune. It is to be hoped 
the new building will be a trifle less hideous than the old 
eyesore which made Wood Green well nigh uninhabitable 
to people with any taste in architecture. 

For once, the iconoclasts are not to have it all their 
own way, and the Bodleian Library is to remain in its old 
home. 

Whoever undertook to inform the Standard that there 
was a difliculty about the Anglican ceremony at the Duke 
of Edinburgh’s wedding seems never to have heard of such 
a thing as a special license, or not to understand its pro- 
visions. He gravely asserts that a marriage “in the 
Church of England’’ must be within certain hours, and 
celebrated in ‘‘ a church, chapel, or other building specially 
licensed!" Well, is it impossible “ specially” to license 
the drawing-room ? 

M. Collodion, who made for himself some little public 
name by his rapid life-size caricatures at Covent Garden 
Theatre and elsewhere, was, we learn, one of the unfor- 
tunates lost in the Ville du Havre. In the same ill-fated 
vessel perished Meissonier’s weil-known picture, ‘ Les 
Trois Amis,” exhibited in the Salon of 1848. The mention 
of the last-named painter reminds us that we ought not to 
pass over in silence the issue of a most exquisite work, the 
Galerie Durand-Ruel. It comes from the well-known firm 
whose head-quarters in this country are at No. 168, New 
Bond Street, and consists of a collection of etchings of the 
most celebrated paintings of the modern French school, 
with an introductory preface by M. Armand Silvestre. 
We can think of no more suitable gift for the season to 
lovers of art. 

Are we a little incoherent this week? 





It is possible, for 


there is the most frightful charivari going on in the imme- | 
diate neighbourhood in honour of Yule-tide. There are | 


three rival sets of carol-singers, and a brass band—just too 
far off for one to hear what they are playing. As for the 
vocalists, the troupe which is performing at No. 4 is giving 
a quite new and highly original version of “ The Three 
Jews ;’’ the chief male singer of the opposition party over 
.he way “wants to be an ange! ;” whilst the third company 
is favouring us with a double encore of what the leading 
lady, who has a fine high voice, and indulges in fioriture, 
is pleased to call ** Wild Shepherds!” 
has stopped in the midst of a blood-curdling roulade to 
titter yells of anguish, and there are sounds of a scuffle. 


We hope and believe that her mother has pounced on her, | 


snatched her ill-gotten gains, and boxed her ears. Now 
the sound of the band comes down the wind, the big drum 


being very effective ; they are playing Flick und Flock, by | 


way of a suitable Christmas anthem! Ah well! it means 
something after all, the music of this season! We 
remember that down in the country, long ago, the children 


when they went out carolling always called it ‘ going | 


n-howling,” and very likely they were right; yet how 


As we write she | 


sweetly the old tunes sound in one’s memory across the 
flood of time ! 
And so we wish each one of our readers a Merry, or, in 


any case, a Happy Christmas. 


a 


WINTER EXHIBITIONS. 





THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, SUFFOLK STREET. 
Tuts exhibition derives a certain interest and importance 
from the size of the gallery in which it is held. Con- 
sidered with regard to the space at command, and the 
opportunity afforded for the exposure of pictures of impor- 
tant dimensions, it comes next after the Royal Academy. 
The general standard of artistic merit, however, is much 
lower than it ought to be. By far the greater number of 
the frames contain what might be called toy-paintings ; 
that is to say, smiling figures with rosy cheeks and bright 
teeth and eyes, that are painted for no purpose but to 
show these beauties, which would be more attractive on 
the iid of a bon-bon box than on the walls of an Exhibi- 
| tion. To vary these, heads of monks, and maidens in 
sadness, are interspersed, but the visitor looks long for 
anything which, by right of composition or intention might 
deserve to be called a picture. A single monk repeats 
himself with a frequency that becomes almost humorous. 
His head appears four times, in the same attitude; it is 
always painted life-size, but varies slightly as to the point 
of view. He seems to be in devotion, and had he known 
that he was surrounded by busy artists at such a moment, 
he would almost have deserved the reward of a martyr for 
the unflinching perseverance with which he continued his 
good work. ‘The visitor who can keep up his illusion, or 
make-believe about the reality of the subject, also deserves 
reward. He will find it difficult to keep his mind away 
| from ideas connected with posed models and schools of 
art. 
| ‘There are also here an oppressive number of pictures 
| representing children, and painted to appeal to emotion 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


only. There are children by rustic gates, children watch- 
ing kittens, playing at doctor and patient, looking into 
toy-shops, learning to read, starving, being caned, picking 
flowers, selling flowers, catching butterflies, doing sums, 
sleeping, buying “ goodies,” reading the paper, and very 
often children doing nothing at all. 

The Exhibition at Suffolk Street is not merely charac- 
terised by the number of subjects of this class. It may 
| almost be said to be composed of them. Here and there 
| a work of some pretension has been admitted. The first 
of these that attracts notice is No. 560, “‘ Early Morning,” 
G. Harvey. This is a large picture of open country, with 
a few trees, and some figures dimly seen. It is well 
composed, and the treatment is broad and quiet. There 
is no other work of the kind, the remaining landscapes 
being all of small or moderate size. Among these, 
No. 145, ‘‘Land’s End, Yorkshire,” J. Emms; No. 157, 
“The Thames—Sunsetting in a Fog,” J. C. Farres; 
No. 185, ‘Dirty Weather,” G. S. Deacon; No. 188, 
“ Spring,” C. N. Kennedy; No. 523, ‘“‘ Dead Leaves and 
Dying,” T. J. Ellis; No. 570, ‘* Bussage Valley, Glouces- 
tershire,” H. Leslie; are above the average in quality, 
| and relieve the visitor who has become weary of exagger- 
ated coloured prints, mis-translated upon canvas. There 
| are some little sea subjects and sketches by the two 














well worth looking at. 


It will be remarked that there are not so many animal 
paintings as usual this year. One clever little picture— 
No. 522, ‘ Bed-time,”” H. H. Couldery—can scarcely avoid 
receiving notice. Itis merely a group of two little pug-dog 
puppies and a kitten all lying together. Ina remote room, 
and hung far too high to be seen with comfort, is a treat- 
ment of pets of a more formidable kind. No. 257, ‘On 
Guard,” J. T. Nettleship, represents a captive leopard 
lying on a crimson rug, spread over the tesselated pave- 
ment of an Assyrian palace. His fore-paws are stretched 
out gravely in front of him, and rest on a necklace of uncut 
blue stones, which he is guarding. The other end of the 
chain of jewels is in the open hand of a little Indian 
elephant-god of bronze, who seems also to be guarding it. 
The picture is not so large as the subject would permit 
without losing anything of its piquancy, and there is 
naturalness and dignity in the leopard. The whole con- 
ception here is quaint and original, and the colour and 
drawing that bear it out are full and rich. A little to the 
left is a stag picture, and below, an otter swimming with a 
fish in its mouth. Both of these are larger and more 
easily seen than the leopard, but they are commonplace in 
treatment and intention, and the actions they represent 
are not remarkable either for freshness or interest. Not 
far off is a large picture of sheep, in which the oldest rules 
and practices prevail, and which belongs as much to the 
class of routine paintings as the children and toys which 
we have referred to collectively. 


Among the more successful or ambitious figure subjects, 
the most piquant is No. 89, ‘ Early Lesson,’’ V. W. 
Bromley. It represents a little cavalier learning to fence. 
His instructor is, apparently, an old servant, who crosses 
foils with him, and keeps up the combat without rising 
from his chair or quitting a table where he has been sitting 
in conversation with another man. The picture is pretty 
and vivacious, and more skilfully executed than any other 
of its kind in the gallery. No. 107, “A Street Ballad,”’ 
W. T. Henessy, is thoughtful and pleasantly painted. It 
merely shows the figure of a woman who walks and sings, 
but her position is graceful, her face interesting and ori- 
ginal, and the general tone of the picture is dark but 
mellow, the forms being distinct and well-relieved. A 
painting like this is seen to double advantage in an exhi- 
bition where the prevailing fault is gaudiness and vulgarity, 
alternated with weak softness and false sentiment. 


One more work is sufficiently good to deserve mention, 
being too important to be passed over, and yet so altogether 
deficient in freshness, originality, or artistic gracefulness, 
that it cannot be looked upon as quite successful, even 
when judged by the most ordinary tests. We refer to No. 
249, ‘‘ Anxious Moments,” F.S. Muschamp. ‘The subject 
is the death of a noble in “the olden time.’ It is one-of 
the kind which may be called “pictures of the four-post 
bed school,” among which Mr. Calthrop’s ‘La Levée de 
Monseigneur,” in last year’s Royal Academy, may be 
taken as the best example that has been produced lately 
by an Englishman. ‘The present work is much inferior in 
every respect, and also far more conventional, two dis- 
advantages which a work of this nature can scarcely sup- 
port together while yet retaining its interest. Even the 
greyhound, without which no dying nobleman of the middle 
ages may be said to be complete, is absent, and his place 
in the canvas is unoccupied. 
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‘é A 
revolt in Japan,” A Thompson. This is a picture of an 
embroidered dress and a screen, with other Japanese “ pro- 
perties.”’ A girl is in the dress, and a white cockatoo on the 
screen. They are not on good terms, and the bird’s revolt is 
about to be quelled by means ofa little stick held by the girl. 
It id to be wished that the general character of this Gallery 
could be raised, and the empty reproductions of subjectless 
pretences all sent away. The rooms ate good, but at 
present few artists will send good pictures to them, and 
those who do are rather to be sympathised with than con- 
gratulated. Their works practically are imprisoned and 
kept out of society during the term of exhibition. 


SKETCHES OF LIFE IN FIJI. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MONTBARD. 


PART IX. 

A FEW words more in order that our remarks may be 
brought to a symmetrical conclusion. 

The Tannamen are passionately fond of cava, and have 
long low huts constructed where they assemble, thirty or 
forty of them, and pass the night round the bowl. During 
these orgies no woman dare approach on pain of death. 

The women are mere slaves, ugly, dirty, and repulsive 
in appearance—as bad almost as the “ lubras” of Australia. 
We noticed round the necks of some of them, splendid 
ornaments, made of greenstone or malachite, handsomely 
carved, which we tried in vain to purchase from them. On 
enquiry of one of the natives who could speak a few words 
of English as to where this greenstone was found, he told 
us, in his imperfect way, ‘‘ Man he go big fellow water” 
(pointing to the interior, where no doubt a lake exists), 
‘‘ man he stop, man he go down, big fellow stone come up” 
meaning that the stone was found by diving to the bottom 
of the lake. 

On the sea-shore, above high water-mark, we noticed a 
number of little stone walls, about three feet high and four 
long, built in a rough semi-circular form, which we were 
told were the marine residences of the natives, where they 
come to sleep during the hot nights to escape from the 
mosquitoes, burying themselves in sand, with just a small 
hole for breathing. 

On the death of a chief their custom is to cut down all 
his cocoa-nut trees, dig up all his yams, kill all his pigs 
and fowls, and make a great feast in honour of his memory. 

Vegetation in ‘Tanna attains to a degree of luxuriance 
far surpassing that of many of the other islands. The soil 
is exceedingly rich, and the natives, by a litttle careful 
cultivation, can grow yams six and eight feet in length, 
and as thick as a man’s body. Each yam is planted under 
a mound of finely crumbled black mould, over which a 
trellis-work of reeds is constructed for the yam-vine to 
climb over, instead of leaving it to trail on the ground. 

In about a week we had our complement of cobra and 
sulphur, and returned to Aneitani, where we learned that 
no spar could be found long enough in the bush to make a 
mast, so we were compelled to start for Sydney in a 
crippled state—our mainmast sprung, a jury jib-boom, and 
obliged to pump ship every two hours. 

On Monday morning, the 5th of July, we turned our 
head to the southward, and ina few hours had left the 
beautiful islands of the tropics behind us. After a run of 
thirteen days we made Sydney Heads, and at daybreak on 
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Sunday morning were piloted up the beautiful bay of Port 
Jackson. 

Thus, after an absence of nearly two years, we found 
ourselves back again in a civilised country. We had 
planted cotton, but reaped none; we had visited remote 
corners of the world, and had studied the manners and 
customs of savages, Christianised and un-Christianised ; 
we had revelled in the beauties of tropical scenery, and 
had now returned to a civilised country, lighter in pocket, 
but with a keen relish for the pleasures which civilised life 
alone can afford. 





Tue Enp. 
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ENGLISH LIFE FROM A FRENCH POINT 
OF VIEW. 





No. [IX.—Our STREET SERVANTS. 


THE crossing sweeper has been so popular a theme of 
discussion, and even of romance, that, notwithstanding his 
prominent position in our illustration, we shall speak but 
briefly on this topic. The pathetic story of Jo in “ Bleak 
House,” will be familiar to every one ; while at the same 
time we have all heard marvellous tales of the wealth accu- 
mulated by other, and more fortunate crossing-sweepers. 
We remember one little romance told of a boy who kept a 
crossing clean in a crowded city thoroughfare, just opposite 
an eating house, kept by a good-natured widow. Moved 
to compassion by the squalid appearance of the boy, she 
frequently gave him stray pieces of meat, bread, or even 
pastry, which he accepted with evident pleasure. It is 
true he rarely ate these contributions, but his thanks were 
so expressive of deep, real, gratitude, that the good hostess 
never doubted the food was greatly needed. This con- 
tinued for several years, the boy grew up a man, and still 
maintained his post by the eating house. Nor did the 
attention and platonic affection of the widow subside 
during all these years. At last the crossing-sweeper dis- 
appeared, and a lawyer called on the widow to inform her 
that a gentleman, whose name even she ignored, had left 
her a legacy of £500. If we calculate the amount of people 
who cross, even in a minute’s time, a crowded city street, 
and estimate at the lowest average the proportion who 
give, it will be understood that it is possible for some 
crossing-sweepers to save out of their earnings as much as 
£500! ‘This poor boy had been alone in the world, and 
the widow, despite his rags, had been the first to show him 
some human sympathy. It was a fine revenge on the 
contempt of society, to leave his early benefactress so 
handsome a legacy. 

The income that may be derived from this occupation 
depends entirely on the street, and the character of its 
frequenters. For instance, in the neighbourhood of Pall 
Mall and St. James’ Street, where the throng is not so 
great as in the city, more money is sometimes received ; 
there is less hurry, and the pedestrians are of a wealthier, 
or at least a less careful class, than our city men. Often 
they will give a piece of silver instead of the solicited 
copper ; though we know one woman who sweeps St. James’ 
Square, and who on receiving half-a-crown concluded it 
must have been given to her in mistake for a penny, and 
therefore watched and recognised the donor when he was 
about to cross the square again at the same time and in 
the same direction. More careful of her character than 
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her purse, she returned the half-crown, much to the surprise 
of those who imagine that honesty is rarely to be found 
out of broad-cloth. A good reputation is the more valu- 
able, as crossing-sweepers generally remain faithful to one 
particular street, where they ultimately become well known 
to all the inhabitants who take a friendly interest in them, 
which old acquaintance generally engenders. For instance, 
who does not know the deaf and dumb man who sweeps 
the road opposite Scot’s, at the summit of the Haymarket ? 
Or again, the scarlet coat of the sweeper in Berkeley 
Square, which is supposed to be a discarded hunting coat, 
given him by a rich lord who lives close at hand? ‘The 
most crafty, however, in the calling, select a crossing 
leading to a fashionable church. Here they clean the 
road for persons coming to and from pious avocations, 
their hearts still stirred by thoughts of religion, in which 
charity should be the first duty. We have known a girl 
obtain as much as 15s. in one morning for sweeping the 
street near a Roman Catholic church of high repute, and 
yet the wayfarers were only about to attend low mass; we 
know not what the harvest must have been, which was 
gathered from the faithful who assisted at high mass. To 
these facts it is unnecessaryto add, that the crossing 
sweeper depends to a great extent for his income on his 
abject appearance. The faculty of walking barefoot, and 
of wearing a minimum amount of clothing, and that as 
tattered as possible, are strong recommendations to all aspi- 
rants for distinction and profit in this line, and the illus- 
tration before us gives a good portrait of one of this class. 
Even his wooden leg is so worn that it no longer touches 
the ground, and though doubtless in receipt of a fair 
income, he successfully maintains the most haggard coun- 
tenance and dejected look. 

Free from the suspicion of such deceit, the boys in the 
back ground belong to a more worthy and a more useful 
class of street servants. Collecting from our thoroughfares 
a valuable manure, they confer a great benefit on our agri- 
culture while they purify our streets. Hard at work from 
eight in the morning to four in the afternoon, these little 
boys are ever risking life and limb by stooping and running 
in and out among the carriages. Some hundred and thirty 
of these adroit lads are employed by Messrs. Burton, of 
Lett’s wharf, who pay them §s., 6s., and 7s. a week, 
according to merit, and give them into the bargain a good 
cup of coffee before they start. The scavengers in the 
employ of the City Sewers commission watch over the 
boys and see to their not leaving their posts till the night 
time. They wear a peculiar blouse of dark blue serge, 
which is sold them by their employers at cost price, viz., 
at 3s., while their tarpaulin hats with brass number affixed, 
cost them 1s. 6d. Clog boots are also supplied at 3s. 6d., 
leggings cost 3s., and their corduroy trousers 6s. In 
affording the boys the opportunity of buying at cost price 
this sensible and serviceable apparel, their employers have 
rendered them a good and practical service; and their lot 
would not be so hard to bear if their parents were a little 
better off. For the most part the parents are extremely 
poor, and while they take all their children’s earnings to 
themselves, they give them in exchange but the most scanty 
food. Of the two boys to whom we spoke, neither had 
ever known the luxury of pocket-money. The one was the 
son of a deal-porter, and the other of a blind beggar. 
Both punctually surrendered their earnings to their 
parents every Saturday evening, and yet had little else 
but bread given to them for their work, in guise of dinner, 
On Sunday only they rejoiced oyer a little meat; but this, 
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as a rule, consisted either of pig’s head or bullock’s head; | 


and yet how hard these boys work for their poor existence. 
In answer to our questions as to whether they ever enjoyed 
a good game with their friend§ after work hours, they 
replied that they were so tired, that when they had taken 
their tea all they desired was to lie down and sleep. 

At two and ten o’clock every day, carts come to empty 
all street bins which the boys have filled, and the manure 
is then forwarded by rail to the country. ‘The mud on the 
other hand which the scavengers collect is generally 
conveyed by barges on the river, or on the canals. Thus 
are our streets kept clean and healthy, though but few stop 
to consider with what pain and labour the result which we 
all enjoy is achieved. 


> 


REVIEWS. 


Charles Lysaght; a Novel devoid of Novelty. 
By P. M. Berton. In Two Volumes. Town and 
Country Publishing Company. 

This is a novel which improves upon acquaintance, and 
scarcely deserves the depreciatory sentence of its second 
title. In sketching the life of his hero, we fancy for the 
first hundred and fifty pages that Mr. Berton is going to 
pourtray an unredeemed ninny and greenhorn ; but circum- 
stances arise to test the young man’s mettle, and he rises 
to these circumstances. Not indeed so heroically, as to 
make us resolve that he has been all the while only the 
sort of fool who is a wise man in disguise. Charles 
Lysaght begins foolishly, and is consistent with himself 
in doing foolish things till near the last. He has however 
physical as well as moral pluck, and his little wife, née 
Mary Aylewood is a very pretty character, as is also the 
irreproachable little ballet dancer, Blanche Antoinette. 
Charles is a strict, unforgiving, ambitious, Blackampton 
merchant’s son and heir, who after giving his father some 
little trouble by a silly flirtation, and an engagement with 
a good girl, has to leave his parental roof and take a situa- 
tion in London, in order to marry Mary Aylewood, through 
his kind old uncle’s help and countenance. They marry 
in the 2nd vol, but all does not at once go happily ever 
after. The doting uncle loses his all in ‘“ Patagonian 
Mines”—the situation comes to an end: Charles and his 
wife and baby-boy are reduced to the lowest ebb, when our 
hero is sent to Belfast on confidential business, and, owing 
to being robbed in the steamer, becomes compromised with 
his employers. Thus the young couple figure in a police 
court, and a prison, and it seems as though the game of 
life were up with them, their child, and the poor ruined 
uncle ; when Thomas Lysaght M.P. has a rencontre in a 
railway carriage with Aylewood, the ticket-of-leave disrepu- 
table father of Mary, who tells him he is the unintentional 
cause of Charles’ commitment, he having picked his 
pocket in the steamer, in happy unconsciousness of his 
near connection with him. There is nothing unresonable 
in the incident, or improbable in Aylwood’s statement, as 
most of his time since Mary’s birth had been spent “ across 
the herring pond.” Nor is the novel before us “ devoid of 





novelty ’’ as regards the death struggle between Aylewood 
and Lysaght—or, indeed, wanting in one or two stirring 
scenes, ¢.g. when Charles punches the Hon. Augustus 
Sinister’s head at a garden-party, and when he protects the 
little ballet-dancer from the annoyances of Sinister and 
Fitzgibbon. 


Character-drawing is perhaps Mr. Berton’s weakest 
| point. He is too apt to caricature. But if he tries his hand 
again, “‘he will cure of that;” and we really think that 
two or three of his minor portraits are uniques. Such is 
Thomas, the porter at Joseph Lysaght’s shop on Ludgate 
Hill, who, when asked on Charles’ wedding-day, ‘‘ how he 
liked this sort of thing ” replied ‘“* How does the business 
like it? It don’t matter much what I !ike : they ought to 
have done as I said, (waited and got it done of a Good 
Friday)—not go shutting up the business on purpose for 
a marrying ; that’s what sensible people do—get it done of 
a Good Friday.” (II., p. 86) Mr. Tombs, the sanctimonius 
scéne-painter, who extracted a moral and a sermon out of 
the street placard “‘ Save your coals,” is another character. 

Before we finish our notice, we beg to commend the 
novel in general, and the end of the sixth chapter of the 
second volume in particular, to persons about to marry. 
It is there suggested that the Isle of Wight was severed 
from the main-land, as “a little garden of Eden for young 
married folks to retire into.” Inn keepers and lodging- 





house keepers at Cowes, and Ryde, and Shanklin, should 

invest in ‘‘ Charles Lysaght,” which no circulating library 

ought to be without. 

A Book of Fair Women. Edited by G. Manvitie 
Fenn. With Forty Illustrations on Wood. Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin. 


“IT should know that face!" said we, on opening hap- 
hazard ‘“‘ The Book of fair Women "—sent to us no doubt 
by way of surfeiting an acknowledged admirer of the 
sex—at a page where a lovely creature ‘‘on wood” was 
hanging impossibly over a post, and in a tangle of green 
leaves, and ogling us out of the wood-cut, as who should 
say, ‘‘Ain’t I nice?” We might have gone on to say, 
with Longfellow, in his “ Skeleton in Armour ”— 


‘* Why dost thou haunt me ?” 


But in a few pages another maid meets us, and she, too, 
it would seem, is an old acquaintance. More yet—many of 
them! “It cannot be!’’ we soliloquize. Non cuivis 
homini! I can’t have met all these, albeit there was a 
time when militavi non sine gloria. And then it occurs 
to us that these bright, winsome—may we venture to say 
bold-eyed—girls, have only bewitched us as the marble 
Galatea did Pygmalion. They have looked out at us— 
not a few of them from other works of the fertile and 
versatile firm of Cassell and Co.—and so are not Launce- 
lot’s, nor another’s, but common property. Dear 
creatures ! it must be a sad wear and tear to figure so 
often in the same pose; and we owe it to them to be 
grateful for the tendency their frequent appearance has to 
breed the ‘ familiarity,” which, if it does not do all that 
the wicked proverb says, at least leaves the accustomed 
gazer scatheless. To “La Belle Jardiniere,”’ now, if 
séen seldom, we could lose our seared and hardened 
heart, and all the more, when she is recommended by 
Louisa Crow’s poetry. ‘The Beginning and the End,” 
also, would be all end and no beginning, if ‘the maiden 
blithe and fair’’ who is its subject, and who is pictured 
opposite to p. 154, smote many a passer-by with the 
charm of her natural simplicity and unadorned neatness. 
Yet not all the lot are worth claiming as acquaintances. 
The lady of “the engaged ring”’ (p. 42) may keep, for 
all we care, her plighted troth, and 
“* The little hoop of blue and gold 





Given by Frank to me,” 
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And we can but wonder at the constancy of that ‘heart 
so true now far beyond the sea.” The lady, again, who 
faces letterpress headed ‘‘ Two Songs for a Lover,” hardly 
seems to us; one whom a lover would deem worth even 
‘‘an cld song.” ‘The Last Match of the Season,” we 
dare be sworn, would never have availed to ‘‘wire’’ and 
‘‘cage” us; in our judgment there is no such charm about 
the three dears “out in the cold,’’ at p. 134, as is required 
to captivate and enslave an old or a young soldier. 

Could we not have something new in costumes? and 
might not the “‘ rale beauties” whom Mr. Manville Fenn 
and his co-mates trumpet in their “ poethries,” take to 
wearing something else than white muslin and long trains 
when they go a blackberrying, or hang, Ophelia-like, over 
a pool? Perhaps these ‘fair women,” however, are all 
the more popular on paper and wood, because you don’t 
come across them in real life. If so, we wish the pub- 
lishers all the profit of them. 

Doda’s Birthday. By Epwin J. Ertis. Marcus Ward 
and Co. 


To write a child’s book which will be something new is 
a feat seldom now performed. Mr. Ellis seems to have 
succeeded, however, in producing an entirely original story. 
His heroine is a little girl, whose mother, a literary lady— 
naturally pre-occupied—tells her on her seventh birthday 
to “Do anything, do whatever you like!” a permission of 
which Doda fully avails herself throughout the day. The 
book is devoted to what she did, and how she liked doing 
it; and when we have read it through we come to the con- 
clusion that, on the whole, her mother was not far wrong 
in trusting such a good and ladylike little girl. The story 
thus conveys a moral, and though we object to children’s 
books written expressly to point a moral, yet when the 
moral comes, so to speak, of itself, as a kind of impression 
left by a book, or an air pervading its pages, we welcome 
it heartily. The characters are all very lifelike. Doda’s 
mama, her grandpapa, who is as much in awe of his 
daughter as Doda is of her mama, the fashionable and 
romantic young lady, Mrs. Deylon, the gardener’s mother, 
and many more, all have an individuality and a reality 
seldom given to the modern characters of a story-book. 
But in Lord Welryth Mr. Ellis has made a creation, as 
the French say. His sadness, his humour, his kindness 
and his selfishness, his desire for sympathy from Doda, 
coupled with his proud indifference to the opinion of any 
body else, form a contradictory mixture absolutely true to 
nature. He interests a grown-up novel-reader, yet from 
Doda’s level there is nothing unintelligible in him. For 
such an acquaintance every reader, great or small, will 
thank Mr. Ellis; although the meaning and drifts of what 
he says and does will appear in a different light probably 
to every observer. The reviewer's difficulty in noticing a 
book of this kind is, that to give it the importance of a 
‘** grown-up” novel is to overrate it, while to call it merely 
a child’s book is equally a mistake. The whole volume is 
well sustained, and full of passages amusing or pathetic. 
It is not easy to choose one for quotation, but the following, 
which describes the fashionable young lady already men- 
tioned as she sings a song after the dinner party, is a fair 
specimen of Mr. Ellis’ style :— 


art, and a quick 


‘“* Essy played a great many tunes, all with a slow 
triumph at the 


part, and a soft part, and a loud part, and runs, an 


end. Then Lady Ethel came up and asked if they might have one 
song. Then a black roll was opened and Essy sang. Doda founda 
seat, which was a box with-music inside, and a cushion at the top. 





She rolled herself up on this in the corner, and watched Essy, who 


sangonandon. She sang that she was a bird, that she was blind, 
that the people she liked best were dead, that the person she liked 
better still was alive, and much else, chiefly about herself. Sometimes 
she was aman, sometimes asleep and dreaming. She also sang in 
unknown languages, but probably still about what she was. At last 
Doda began to think that she had sung fora year, that this was the 
next birthday, and she herself was now eight.” 


It will be seen from this passage that though “ Doda’s 
Birthday” is meant in the first instance for children, and 
may be easily understood by them, there is much in it 
which older folks will enjoy, and even perhaps profit by. 
The book is prettily got up, with a coloured frontispiece, 
an illuminated title-page, and several engravings. 


Wild Violets : A Collection of Poems and Sketches. 
By Mary Baskin. F. E. Longley. 


There is more earnestness than literary aptitude in the 
writer of these poems and sketches, which have the 
‘‘ imprimatur” of Dr. Morley Punshon. The essays are 
suggested by comparison of the author’s happier sisters with 
those who are more wretched, of the rich with the poor, 
and of those ‘“‘ who hold that life is real, life is earnest,” 
with those who fritter away their time, and the contrasts 
are such as might occur to any observant young woman. 
But Miss Baskin is a novice at composition, given to 
terribly long sentences. Her sketches look like reminis- 
cences of the sermons of a particular school, with plenty 
ot the Shibboleth about “ heaven’s nobility,” ‘the joys of 
Peniel,” ‘‘ the victory wreath,” &c., &c. 

The poetry matches the prose. It is well intentioned 
and harmless. Generally Miss Baskin keeps within the 
bounds of metre, and says in rhyme the commonplaces of 
religion, which in prose would probably flow from a tongue 
given to vent the experiences of its motive powers. The 
best thing about the book is its get up, which is worthy 
of something better. 


$$$ ————__—__ 


THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 





Of the two illustrations in the Cornhill this month, we 
prefer that by Mr. Marcus Stone to “ Young Brown,” in 
which the mother’s face is very sweet, though, perhaps, a 
little juvenile considering the age of the hero, whose 
proportions, by the bye, are rather suggestive of the 
Anakim ; Mr Du Maurier is as accurate as usual—and as 
commonplace! We begin to weary of his pretty model. 
There is nothing special to be said about Cassell’s Magazine, 
only that the frontispiece is a rather clever study of a steam- 
engine. The Day of Rest is much the same as usual; Mr. 
Mahoney usurps the principal honours, especially with 
*‘ Lest ye cut the angel's feet,” a full-page illustration to a 
quaint little Danish poem; his other drawing is also a 
striking one. Mr. Townley Green, too, has a charming 
domestic piece in his usual manner, representing the 
Squire’s:pew in an old country church. But we never saw 
anything so extraordinary as the central figure in “To my 
Wallflower!” The old man looks as if he were being bodily 
propelled, upon rollers, out of the cottage door to the 
imminent danger of the rose-bush! Mr. C. J. Staniland’s 
** watchers on the whart’’ is the most noticeable feature in 
Golden Hours, on account of its admirable contrasts of 
light and shade. Good Words maintains the high standard 
of art to which it has accustomed its readers; as might 
have been expected, Mr. Robert Macbeth’s illustration to 




















delicacy of treatment. In Good Things there is a spirited 
drawing of ‘*‘ The Happy Land,” but what most takes our 
fancy are the little pictures in ‘“‘ Lays of the School Board” 
—the small lecturing baby is delicious! The People’s 
Magazine—the last number, we regret to hear—contains a 
contribution by a young artist, Mr. C. W. Morgan, whose 
work we have often noticed with pleasure, and never more 
so than in the present instance; ‘‘ The Red Cross Knight,” 
which is the title of this illustration, represents the parting 
in a medieval garden of a knight and his love, and is full 
of poetic feeling, one is only sorry that it should want the 
advantage of colour. The copy of Turner in the same 
magazine is clever, but uninteresting. The Quiver is 
neither better nor worse than usual, but is redeemed from 
utter common-place by a drawing, almost in outline, by 
Mr. Edward Hughes. The second number of Scribner's 
Monthly contains illustrations which might be models to 
our wood-engravers and printers in this country ; we need 
only ifistance, ‘‘ A Louisiana Swamp” and “ The Legend of 
Cunacepha,” the portrait of Mr. R. A. Proctor is the same 
that originally appeared in the pages of the J/lustrated 
Review, and is thought to be an excellent likeness by those 
who best know the original. The Sunday Magazine seems 
chiefly to depend upon Mr. F. W. Lawson, but in our 
opinion its best feature is the frontispiece, ‘‘ Sister Helen ”’ 
which we can hardly be wrong in ascribing to Mr. E. F. 
Brewtnall, whose charming picture of ‘‘ The Old Story” 
in the Dudley Gallery has received such favourable general 
notice. 
a 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FOR CHILDREN. 

Ir children must be taught to read—and we suppose 
there is no help for it, or they would never learn—they 
may just as well be taught pleasantly; and, at any rate, 
Messrs. Frederick Warne and Co. have done their best 
to help the little ones up the hill, by means of “ Aunt 
Louise,” and her gifts. This excellent lady now comes 
out with a box of picture alphabet cards, in the ‘*A was 
an Archer,” line, but much more elegant than the dear 
old daubs that delighted our childhood. There are five 
sets, capitally coloured, and all for half-a-crown ! 

Then there is a five-shilling box, brought out by Messrs 
Dean and Son, which makes one wonder how it can be 
done for the money! It is full of games—round games ; 
there are ‘‘ The Game of Victoria Cross,” ‘‘ The Friendly 
Party,” ‘Match This,” “The Game of Fate,” and last, 
and best of all, the old, original ‘‘ Mother Goose!’ Some 
of the cards are coloured, and some are plain, and there 
are instructions inside for playing each game; most of 
them, by-the-bye, turn on the sequence, so that the 
memory is not left idle in a would-be winner. ‘ The 
Shah on his Travels” is somewhat similar; the pictures 
of that wearisome potentate’s different interviews are 
comic enough, and the game seems less intricate than 
those we have been looking at—in fact, it has a strong 
suspicion of ‘ blind-hookey ’—innocent - “ blind-hookey,”’ 
of course. It comes from a Mr. Ogilvy, 93, Ladbroke 
Grove Road. Then when we come to more elaborate 
forms of amusement, Messrs. Dean and Son again claim 
attention ; first, there is the ‘“ Vanishing Mouse,” which 
escapes from a neat little mouse-trap in a way calculated 
to give nervous mammas and nurses “a turn,” and raise 
corresponding joys in the youthful breast. But the most 
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ingenious toy issued by this firm is the “* Duplex Motion 
Colour Illusionist,” which is a sort of mixture of the 
Zoetrope and the old Thaumatrope; the wheel for making 
the illusions, and a set of figured cards, are accompanied 
by instructions, and if boys and girls have got their, wits 
about them, they will set to work, on getting the toy, and 
make a lot more designs for themselves. So they will 
get double amusement out of their present. 


> 


THE DRAMATIC YEAR. 








THE past year has not been very remarkable in dramatic 
annals. No very striking novelty has been produced, no new 
actor of any eminence has arisen, and the too scanty band of 
dramatic authors has received no decided increase. Two new 
theatres have been opened with but partial success, and on the 
other hand some of the old-established houses have had but little 
prosperity. The harvest has been reaped chiefly by the smaller 
theatres, which have been content with simple pieces carefully and 
completely performed, rather than by those which have relied on 
the more meretricious attractions of scenery and spectacular 
effects. One new vein of dramatic ore has certainly been opened, 
which at first yielded rich returns, but the success of the original 
discoverers has raised up a crowd of imitators, andthe mine may 
now be said almost to be worked out. While, however, the fever 
lasted the lucky discoverers prospered exceedingly. It is an old 
saying that there is no attraction so great as that which is con- 
sidered in some way to infringe upon the proprieties. The 
success of La Traviata and Formosa are illustrations of this rule. 
In the same way it was discovered that to elicit a reprimand 
from the Lord Chamberlain was an admirable advertisement. 
The happy inventor of this new species of play was Mr. 
a’Beckett. He conceived the bold idea of breaking through a 
customary rule that through long observation had almost 
obtained the force of law, and which forbade the intro- 
duction of living personages. The many points of attack 
that the Government presented to the satirist were used for 
dramatic purposes, and three of the most prominent of the 
Ministry were introduced in a burlesque form, speaking and 
acting in an exaggerated manner, and finally breaking out 
into a furious dance. Not unnaturally the Lord Chamberlain 
interfered and the theatre was closed, to be opened again after a 
somewhat undignified wrangle during the progress of which 
certain concessions were made by the management as to the 
‘* make-ups ” of the principal characters. The desired effect had 
been attained, the piece was talked about, the public flocked to 
the theatre, and the fortune of the house was made. The example 
was speedily followed, and to obtain a censure from the Lord 
Chamberlain became a recognised object of theatrical tactics. 
A not particularly witty musical farce of Mr. Burnand’s directly 
caricatured the Shah. Forthwith a Persian gentleman complained 
—the Lord Chamberlain interfered, and the manager of the 
theatre at once “ suspended the Free List,” and confidently ad- 
vertised that places might be booked a month in advance. The 
last specimen of this new kind of humour is to be found at the 
Olympic in Mr. Reece’s Richelieu Re-dressed, but whether the Lord 
Chamberlain thought that the fortunes of the Olympic required no 
bolstering up, or had become unwilling to be used as a catspaw 
any longer, the expected censure failed to arrive and the burlesque 
was left to rely on its own merits and profuse pictorial advertise 
ments. An experiment of the same kind at the Alexandra 
Theatre, by Mr. Gilbert a’Beckett, proved scarcely so successful 
as to warrant the further continuance of a somewhat objection- 
able style. 

The ranks of dramatic authors have been increased by one 
novelist, Miss Braddon, whose Griselda is now running at the 
Princess’ Theatre, and other authors but little heard of in the 
last few years have again come forward. Mr. Wilkie Collins has 
dramatised two of his most recent novels, Man and Wife and The 
New Magdalene, and Mr. Charles Reade has at last succeeded in 
finding a manager to bring out his long advertised version of his 
Wandering Heir. Mr. F. C. Burnand has come to the fore again 
but in no very striking manner, his Kissi-Kissi was a réchaujfé ol 
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literary handicraft. Mr. Albery has completely disappointed ex- 
pectation. His two fairy comedies were unsuccessiul, owing to 


defects in workmanship which might easily have been remedied, | 


and the failure of his last venture, Married, is fresh in everybody’s 
mind. Mr. Richard Lee, from whom much was expected, com- 
pletely disappointed expectation in Chivalry, and Mr. W. G. 
Wills in Eugene Aram failed to rival the popularity of Charles I. 
Two authors only have at all maintained their position. Mr. W. 
S. Gilbert has been successful with his pieces, and a new comedy 
by Mr. Byron is a sure card for any manager to play. Mr. Byron’s 
plots are often complicated and his dialogue often lengthy and 
artificial, but he understands 
actors with parts and how to hit the taste of an audience. Old 
Soldiers has been running a year, and there are few houses that 
have not played some piece by this most prolific of our modern 
dramatists. Mr. Farnie must also be mentioned as a skilful 
adaptor of French farces and oféras boujfes and whose knowledge 
of stage management has greatly helped him. ; 
year, too, he has come forward as an original writer of comedy. 
During the past year we have but little to record of Drury 
Lane. The three seasons—the autumn, the spring, and the 
winter—are 12.arked now by the production of three grand spec- 
tacular pieces placed upon the stage with every variety of 
magnificent scenery, costume, and effect. These consist of a 
grand drama by Mr. Halliday, a pantomime by Mr. Blanchard, 
and a “revival.” The revival was Moncrieff’s old Oriental drama 


The Illustrated Review. 


thoroughly how to fit his | 


At the end of the | 


of The Cataract of the Ganges, successful on account of its admir- | 


able mounting. The drama of Antony and Cleopatra has been 
very recently noticed, and the pantomime at “Old Drury” is 
invariably good. But we should certainly like to see our chief 
theatre playing a more dignified part. 

The Haymarket has given but little novelty. Along run of 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s Wicked World was followed by some perform- 
ances of Romeo and Fuliet, in which Miss Edith Gray, a young 
lady “ hailing” from Liverpool, made her débéit in London, and 
obtained a success, due more to her youth and good looks than 
to her powers as an actress. After some farewell performances 
by Mr. J. S. Clarke, Mr. Buckstone has contented himself with 
the production of a few standard comedies, well and carefully 
acted by his admirable veteran company. 

The Prince of Wales’ has given us one novelty, Man and Wife, 
and continued the revivals of Mr. Robertson’s comedies. 

The Lyceum has been content to exhibit Mr. Irving in two new 
characters, neither of which has much raised his reputation, and 
the Vaudeville has shown that a complete and careful repre- 
sentation of an old comedy is a sure passport to success. 

The Olympic has had a somewhat chequered career. The two 
opening pieces produced under the management of Miss Caven- 
dish were decided failures, but Mr. Halliday’s Little Em’ly and 
The New Magdalene—a play which decidedly raised the estimation 
in which Miss Cavendish’s talents as an actress are held—did 
much to restore the balance. Of her successor, Mr. Neville it is 
premature to speak as his campaign has so recently commenced. 

The melodramatic houses have done fairly. A somewhat 
roughly executed adaptation of the Wandering Few ran for some 
time at the Adelphi, and was supported by some good acting on 
the parts of Mr. Webster and Mr. J. Fernandez, and has been 
since succeeded by the ever-attractive Pee) o’Day. 

At the Queen’s transpontine melodrama has been the order of 
the day. 

The bill of the Strand has scarcely been changed, Old Soldiess 
and Nemesis, and latterly The Belle’s Stratagem have proved-suffi- 
ciently attractive. What the visit of Mr. Farnie, Mr. Swan- 
borough, and Mr. Fitzgerald to Paris may discover is as yet 
unknown. 

A curious contrast to the good fortunes of the Strand is afforded 
by the persistent ill-luck that has attended its opposite neigh- 
bour, the Opera Comique, which has suffered from the undecided 
style of its management, but which, as the brightest and prettiest 
house in all London, ought to be extensively patronised. 

The Gaiety has given us plenty of variety in its usual style. 

Three foreign companies have visited London during the year. 


The admirable body of actors engaged by MM. Valnay and Pitron | 


at the Royalty, at the Holborn, and at the Princess’, have gradu- 





| ally obtained universal recognition, and are now firmly established. 
The extra engagements, such as those of Mesdames Desclée, 
Arnould-Plessy, and Marie Laurent, proved very attractive. 
The success of Madame Ristori, at the Opera Comique and at 

Drury Lane, was at first very slight, and scarcely had the per- 

| formances begun to prove attractive, when the actress was com- 
pelled to leave London. A clever company of Brussels artistes 
gave some good performances ‘of opéra bouffe at the St. James’, 
and first introduced M. Lecocq’s great work to London ears. 
We hope at their visit next year the prohibitive prices charged 
to hear them will be lowered, and their performances will pro- 
bably meet with much more popular support. 

Two new theatres have been opened in London. The old 
Holborn Amphitheatre has been converted into a theatre, and 
re-named the National, but its career was but short-lived. The 
Alexandra, one of the most conveniently-situated houses in the 
metropolis, and at the same time remarkably elegant and com- 
fortable, with a little more enterprise on the parts of its managers, 
ought to become a popular favourite. And, in addition to these, 
we are promised next year a veritable bijou in the Criterion 
Theatre of Messrs. Spiers and Pond. 

The conclusions to be drawn from a review of the past theatrical 
season point to one or two facts. In the first place, mere spec- 
tacle has, it is evident, ceased to attract, unless accompanied by 
something in the shape of interesting plot and good acting. In 
the next place, it is becoming very evident that the old school of 

| burlesque and extravaganza is fast dying out, and that the more 
| modern style of opéra bouffe requires better singers and a different 
style of acting from what we generally see. It has been too often 
the case that a company has had to play double duty, appearing 
im both comedy and opera the same night, and many of the 
actors have consequently not risen much above the level of 
general utility. It would be far better for the different houses to 
devote themselves to specialities, and to engage companies 
expressly suited to play the pieces of their répertoire. We should 
then get one good performance instead of two or three bad ones. 
The success of the houses which have adopted this plan has been 
very marked. The usual method is wearying to the audience 
and unfair to the actors, who, thrust into parts for which they 
have no aptitude, are disheartened and tired before their proper 
work begins. 

We cannot say that the great number of theatres in London 
has proved to have a beneficial effect either on actors or authors. 
It was thought that many clever actors would be brought to light 
who would otherwise have no opportunity of distinction given 
them. Instead of this we have had actors come forward who are 
by no means fitted to take prominent parts and with few excep- 
tions the leading actors have been very badly supported, nor has 
any really first-rate actor come to the front. As regards the new 
authors, they have contented themselves with treading closely in 
the footprints of their successful predecessors and with imitating 
their characteristic defects. Under these circumstances it is not 
to be wondered at that “ classical comedy” and adaptations from 
the French have formed the chief attractions at so many houses. 
The want of some house which, like the Théatre Francais, might 
form the standard by which aspirants might be tried has been 
sadly felt during the past year. 


THE WEEK. 


| Covent GarpEN.—Red Riding Hood, December 26. 


Drury Lane.—Jack in the Box, December 26. 
HAYMARKET.—7. Overland Route. Farce. Operetta. 
ADELPHI.—7. Peep o’Day. Farce. 

LyceumM.—7. Richelieu. Farces. 

PrINcEss’—7. Puss in Boots, December 26. 
Gairty.—7. Performances by Phelps and Toole. 
QuEEN’s.—7. Wandering Heir. Farce. 

Otympic.—7. Richelieu Re-dressed. School for Intrigue. 
STRAND.—7. Belle’s Stratagem. Nemesis. Farce. 
Prince of WALES.—7.30. School. Farce. 
GLose.—7. Heart's Delight, &c. 

VAUDEVILLE.—7. Roadto Ruin. Farce. Burlesque. 
Court.—7. Alone. Wedding March. Farce. 
Ho.tsorn.—8. French Plays. Varied Programme. 


Farce. 


ALHAMBRA.—7.15. Opéra bouffe. Grand Ballet. Farce. 
ALEXANDRA.—7. Mother Red Cap, December 26. 
PHILHARMONIC.—7.30. Byron’s Madame Angot. Farce. 
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Tue long expected Merveilleuses has at last been produced, and 
the general feeling is one of disappointment. Public curiosity 
had been every day carefully stimulated. At one moment 
Madame Chaumont threw up her part, then M. Sardou fell ill, 
and the rehearsals had to be postponed, much to the disgust of 
the director of the theatre, who found himself with closed doors, 
receiving no money and much perturbed by the clamours of the 
public demanding when the premiére would take place. Then the 
most extraordinary rumours as to the extreme historical accu- 
racy of every costume, and as to the peculiarly scanty attire 
which les merveilleuses would wear were spread about, and on the 
actual first night the seats went up to fabulous premiums, but 
as soon as the first performance took place the excitement 
vanished. It is true that the scenery was painted with marvel- 
lous fidelity, and that in the most trifling accessory, the form 


| 


and colour appropriate to the period was sought for and intro- | 


duced, but it was soon discovered that the piece was merely a 
vehicle for the display of outré costumes and pedantic antiqua- 
rianism, and that no actor had any chance of displaying any 


particular dramatic talent, in fact the complaints of the actress | 


of the Variétés, which M. Sardou put down with such lofty con- 
tempt, had really very considerable justification. 

The plot of the piece is soon given. The heroine, Illyrine, 
under the impression that she has been deserted by her husband, 
Dorlis, obtains a divorce. 


On the very day when Illyrine is | 


eloping with Citizen Saint-Amour, the secretary of Barras, Dorlis | 


returns from the army of Italy, and surprises them. 
Illyrine immediately discovers that she never loved any one 
but Dorlis, and accordingly re-marries him under the name of 
Derival. 

The piece, of course, contains some telling dialogue, and some 
good situations, but its principal attraction is the peculiar repre- 


The fickle | 


The choir with which M. Gouned intends to give performances 
of his principal works, is also a prominent feature in musical 
London. 

Of the opera season we need say but little. No new works 
were produced, and no new singers appeared of more than second- 
rate importance. The season at one house was cut short by 
jealousies and quarrels, and that at the other was of equal 
uneventfulness. The performances wére of average merit, but 
the fatal “star” system prevented the occurrence of many repre- 
sentations of really striking excellence. The want of a first-rate 
tenor was severely felt at both houses, as with the exception of 
S'gnor Campanini, a very uncertain singer, there was no one at 
either house much above mediocrity. 

The provincial festivals have this year been increased by the 
addition of Bristol and Glasgow, and Mr. Henry Leslie gave a 
series of performances which he dignified by the name of the 
London Musical Festival, though they differed but little from 
what we are accustomed to hear under the auspices of Mr. 
Barnby. Several new works were produced in the provinces, 
conspicuous among which are Mr. A. S. Sullivan’s Light of th 
World at Birmingham, Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s John the Baptist 
at Bristol, and Mr. Henry Smart’s Jacob at Glasgow. We must 
wait to see how far the favourable judgments of provincial 
auditors is borne out by the verdict of London critics before we 
can definitely pronounce as to their merits, but Mr. Macfarren’s 
work, so far as we know it, is written in a thoroughly scholar-like 
manner, and Mr. Henry Smart has shown correct and learned 
writing, combined with a flowing strain of melody, in Jacob. 

The amateur societies in London still hold their own. The 
Orchestral Society at the Albert Hall of course flourishes under 
Royal patronage, and the Civil Service Society, the Minstrels, 


| the Brixton, and the St. John’s Wood, show no falling off, while 


sentation of eccentricities of costume which were looked upon as | 


simple caricature when they were put upon the stage in La Fille | 


de Madame Angot. They are doubtless faithful representations 
of the time of the Directorate, but so were the others, and, in 
fact, the success of Clairette has forestalled the success of 
Illyrine. To this cause, amongst others, were doubtless due the 
expressions of disfavour which occasionally made themselves 
heard through the noisy enthusiasm of a first night’s reception. 
The actors did their best for the piece, and Madame Chaumont 
really made a great hit in the part of Illyrine, while both Dupuis 
and Mademoiselle Gauthier played admirably in the little they 
had todo. The lover Dorlis, with his high-flown sentiments and 
pseudo-classical apostrophe, demanded a younger and more 
refined exponent than M. Priston. It is curious to note that the 
first night of Les Merveilleuses was the three hundredth night of 
the uninterrupted run of La Fille de Madame Angot. 
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THE MUSICAL YEAR. 


our native musicians, though London is still the only European 
capital which cannot boast of a national opera house. But both 
as regards the quantity and quality of music performed, we may 
claim to be after all not so very far behind other nations. It is 
impossible to recapitulate the numbers of concerts that have 
been given in the year 1873, but they certainly show no falling 
off. Among the new societies formed, are two which seem 
destined to play a prominent part. The British Orchestral 
Society comprises many picked men of our great orchestras, all 
its members must be English by birth, and it intends to bring 
forward new works by English composers. Giving its concerts 
at a time of the year when but little purely orchestral music is 
to be heard without a wearisome journey to Sydenham, it fills up 
a decided void in the musical season, and the band for quality of 
tone and precision of execution is as good as any other band 
ot performers in London. The Wagner Society intends to 
popularise, as far as possible, the works of that mighty genius, so 
absurdly derided or persistently ignored by the great body of 
English critics, and will at any rate do good service by the intro- 


— 





an active young society has been formed at Norwood. And then 
the amateur element forming the great bulk of such societies as 
those of Mr. Carter, Mr. Barnby, and the Sacred Harmonic, and 
the number of performances given by these societies, and the 


| general high average of merit to which they attain, speak well 


for the zeal and diligence of their members. 

On the whole it may fairly be concluded that music has made 
decided progressin England. The general defects of English per- 
formances are too great exaggeration of light and shade and a too 
rigid and mechanical adherence to the marked tempi. It seems 
a paradox to say that execution can be too exact, but proper ex- 
pression and feeling cannot be obtained without less stiffness 
than we find in England both as respects band and chorus. 

A series of Promenade Concerts is almost an annual event in 
London, and notwithstanding the loss of those who used to supply 
us With such musical food, uno avulso non deficit alter and M. 
Riviére has endeavoured to supply the place of Mr. Alfred Mellon 
and Signor Arditi. His concerts certainly served to bridge over 
the dull season, and he deserves credit both for the novelties he 
contrived to introduce and for the classical nights, in which, 
following the good éxample of his predecessors, he provided sound 
musical entertainment for the million. His band, too rough and 


B- | coarse in tone at the beginning of the season, gradually improved 
Tue past year has shown considerable activity on the part of | 


as the members got together, and played with precision and spirit, 
though certainly in an inferior style to what we have been accus- 
tomed to at these entertainments. 

The daily performances at, the Albert Hall, though but thinly 
attended have also done much to extend musical knowledge. 

And lastly, a reference to the Musical Year, however brief 
would scarcely be complete without a few words of farewell to 
Mr. Grove, that admirable *G” of the Crystal Palace Concerts 
who, more than any other living musician has popularised among 
us the works of Schumann and Schubert, and whose annotations 
to the programmes of the Saturday Concerts are in many respects 
models of what these notes should be, full of anecdote and sound 
musical information and of delicate appreciation of the works 
criticised, without at the same time lapsing into a tone of dog- 
matism or dictation. All must wish him success in his new 
sphere. 





“ REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE INDEED,” are the effects of Lamplough's Pyretic 
Saline. Specially refreshing and invigorating to the constitution. Preventing and 
curing small pox, fevers, and skin disease.—Sold by Chemists and the Maker, 113, 


Holborn Hill.—[Apvt.] 
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OUR WIVES AND DAUGHTERS—A CHRISTMAS SKETCH.—(Drawn by M. StR°rcH 
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LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 


Tue Council of the Society of Arts have given notice of their 
intention to provide a short course of lectures suitable for a 
juvenile auditory during the Christmas holidays. For this pur- 
pose arrangements have been made with Mr. Frank Buckland, 
M.A., her Majesty’s Inspector of Salmon Fisheries, to deliver two 
lectures ‘On the Structure and Habits of Beasts, Birds, and 
Fishes as showing Beauty and Design,” on Friday, January 2nd, 
and Friday, January gth,at8p.m. The lectures will be illustrated 
by specimens. It is intended to make every effort to obtain an 
entirely juvenile audience, and the notice in the Society’s Fournal 
impresses strongly upon the members the fact that only children, 
not adults, are wanted. The plan, as far as the Society of Arts is 
concerned, is quite a new one; though the Royal Institution has 
before now had courses of juvenile lectures. 

The difficulties of a pawnbroker’s business must be already 
greatly enhanced by the introduction of Mr. Rowe’s Oroide Gold. 
Some specimens of the higher priced manufactures being so 
beautifully finished and having such an exact resemblance to the 
pure article, that when real stones are set in ‘‘ Oroide,”’ the deftest 
of our “uncles,” might easily be deceived, unless to his own 
judgment, he added the test of aqua fortis. From a catalogue 
we see that special reductions are made to purchasers of Christ- 
mas or New Year’s Gifts, which will be a sure inducement to 
many a gallant and cunning “ Leander,” to present his loving 
Hero with a pretty present, which she need not be ashamed to 
wear, nor in reference to which he himself need have the slightest 
fear of detection. 

It is said that a conspicuous feature in Messrs. Sanger’s panto- 
mime will be 300 suits of “ real’ armour, each costing about £16. 
They will owe their brilliancy and pliancy to a clever method of 
silvering on copper. One scene in this Christmas piece will, we 
are confidently assured, surpass, as regards effect, the famous 
** Amazon” tableau in Rabil and Bijou. 

According to the “Law Times,” the spurious County Court 
Summons nuisance is rife again. These forgeries are used for 
purposes of compulsion by tradesmen, conventionally styed 
respectable, and are said to owe their origin to certain law 
stationers, “‘some of them in Chancery Lane,” from whom “a 
great variety can be purchased.” 

It is now said by a Dr. Maxwell, of Delaware, that the skin of 
a white man can be engrafted upon the face of a negro. 

A religious magazine, this month, by way, we suppose, of mild 
sensationalism, treats its readers to a long account of ‘‘ modes of 
inflicting capital punishment.” And yet the ordinary layman is 
constantly being twitted with his fondness for ‘ morbid details.” 

The recruiting question is up again. Why are men so reluc- 
tant to serve? The answer is very simple. Because, while 
there has been a very considerable rise in wages generally, and 
while there are enhanced means of emigration and migration, 
there has been no corresponding rise in the emoluments of the 
soldier. Good workmen cannot be got now-a-days except at good 
prices. Either a great change must be made in the system that 
exists, or some other system must be contrived to take its place. 

Mr. Chevalier, by his water-colour sketch of the Thanksgiving 
in St. Paul’s, has added another to a long list of utterly uninte- 
resting pictures delineative of state ceremonies. 

The influence of “‘ Madame Angot” is gradually pervading all 
society. The Opera Comique is to be given up to her ladyship, 
and ‘selections ’’ are now to be heard on every suburban piano. 
We even hear of arrangements for the church, so much is the 
‘**hearty”’ and gushing style of Hymnody become the fashion. 
We think it was at Christ Church, Clapham, where operatic 
overtures and even quadrilles used to be—perhaps still are— 
played after the service. 

Yet more new journals. 
Ludgate Circus, and we understand that the “Court Express 
is to be entirely renovated. 

The first thirty representations of Gounod’s Feanne Dare, 
realised 210,658 francs. There is some chance we believe of 
this work being produced with scenic effects in London. We 
hope the rumour be true, but who is to play the part rendered 
with such consummate dramatic skill by Mdlle. Lia Félix, so 
oddly confounded, at least thus says the Paris Figaro, by an 


** The Circle” has established itself at 
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English lady with “‘ Pyat Félix—Félix Pyat.” La Vie Parisienne 
gave a spirited cartoon of Feanne Darc in one of its recent num- 
bers. 

Our contemporary The Cosmopolitan still has much to say regar- 
ding M. Gounod and his wrongs, the Albert Hall controversy and 
kindred topics. De la routine en matiére d’art is still in course of 
publication, and contains much narrative and anecdotical matter 
of great interest. In the last instalment M. Gounod describes 
the circumstances under which he was first led to undertake the 
musical treatment of ** Faust.” 

Lobsters are now cultivated in a salt water pond on the new 
England coast. The pond covers 30 acres and is so arranged 
that the water is partially changed on each tide. The food 
supply consists of refuse from the Boston fish markets. 

According to a French writer who has examined the subject, 
philosophical or premeditated suicide is accomplished usually 
during the night or a little before daybreak; accidental suicide, 
on the contrary, during the day, because then the exciting cause 
appears. The manner also varies with the age. In early youth 
it is usually by hanging, during manhood by fire and as the bodily 
vigour declines in old age the method of hanging is again adopted. 

Apropos of the Bazaine trial it is said that the Marshal’s two 
nephews have thrown up their commissions, that a pamphlet 
entitled “* Bazaine et Dumouriez, 1792—1870” has been seized on 
the Belgian frontier and that Madame Bazaine has received an 
authograph letter of condolence from the Prince Imperial. 

At the Church of Our Ladye Star of the Sea, on Christmas 
Day at 11 o’clock, the Mass SS. Angeli Custodes will be sung by 
M. Gounod’s Choir, the Credo of the Messe Solennelle (St. Cecilia) 
will be introduced, and the Offertory—which M. Gounod has 
written specially for the new edition published by Goddard and 
Co., 4, Argyll Place, Regent Street—will be played. The Adeste 
Fideles and Tantum Ergo, which were expressly arranged for the 
Royal Albert Hall by Mr. Gounod, will also be sung by the choir 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


Our first number will introduce several improvements of a very 
marked kind, which will serve still further to popularise a paper that 
within the last few months, after a career of some vicissitude, has 
already reaped an unusual amount of success. 

We have much pleasure in announcing an entirely new series of 
papers by Mrs. J. H. Riddell, the celebrated author of ‘George Geith” 
and other popular novels, entitled ‘*‘ Where we Live.” 

‘* Behind the Scenes,” a set of most singular and interesting sketches 
of theatrical life by ‘‘ Our Dramatic Critic,” will also be commenced in 
our first number for the New Year. 

“ Caricature, Past and Present,” illustrated by numerous curious old 
drawings, will serve still further to enhance the value of the paper. 

M. Charles Gounod, the author of “ Faust,’ will contribute several 
articles on ‘* Musical Criticism and the Law of Copyright ;”" Mr. Robert 
Reece, the esteemed dramatic writer, will begin a fresh serial; anda 
novel of incident by a favourite author will be commenced as soon as 
space will allow. 

In future the cartoons will be coloured, the illustrations will be 
increased in number and improved in quality, and the general contents 
of the Review will be rendered still more varied and popular in tone. 

NO INCREASE OF PRICE, however, will be considered necessary 
by the Proprietor, whose aim is to supply the Public with the most 
elegant, profusely illustrated, and attractive weekly journal of the period. 

It is requested that all business communications be addressed either 
to the EDITOR, or the PUBLISHER, as otherwise considerable delay 
is apt to be entailed. 

Tue ILLUSTRATED REvieEw is supplied to Subscribers as follows : 
Annual Subscription (Post Free) 11s. od. 
Half-yearly i a - 5s. 6d. 

Money Orders on Temple-bar Office payable to W.O.WALBROOK. 

All Communications relating to Advertisements to be addressed 

to Messrs. H. & F. Newcome, Advertising Department. 


upson’s SimpLE Dyes.—These handy dyes should find a place in every household 
Many little articles can be renovated without expense, trouble, or loss of time. The 
dyes are easily used, and are made in all colours. The shades are brilliant or soft, 
according to the quantity of the dye employed. Of all chemists and oilmen, price 6d. 
per bottle.—Vide The Ladies, July 20th, 1872.—[ApvtT.] 
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HE SHADOW OF 
DEATH.” 
Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT. 
NOW ON VIEW from 10 till s. 
398, OLD BOND STREET 
Admittance, One Shilling. 


v 

MADAME TUSSAUD'S 

EXHIBITION, Baker Street.— 
Now added, PORTRAIT MODELS of 
the SHAH, Marshal McMahon, and M. 
Thiers. The authograph and testimonial 
written and presented by the Shah to the 
Messrs. Tussaud, July 3rd, 1573, is exhi- 
bited. Also new and recherché Court 
Dresses. Admission 1s., children under | 
ten, 6¢d.; extra rooms, 6d. Open from ro | 
a.m. till 10 p.m, 


“| 


rn 

How TO GET OUT OF 

DEBT. A pamphlet for the 
guidance of all in embarrassed circum- 
stances, dedicated to every person desi- 
rous of getting out of trouble without 
open beaipnatey.—tves for6 stamps from 
Henry Howse, 49, Leicester-square, and 
all booksellers and newsagents. 





CHRISTMAS PARTIES. 
Magicaland other ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS, suitable for oo oe —_— lied 
by JOHN H. WIL adrille 
Padi ee 38 LEICESTER'S UARE. 
Large or Small Bands on the shortest 
notice. Established Ten Years. 





TWO POUNDS (£2) 
WEEKLY, and UPWARDS may 
be EASILY and HONESTLY REAL- 
ISED by persons of EITHER SEX, 
without hindrance to present occupation. 
Enclose for particulars and sample, 32 
stamps (returned if desired) addressed to 
Evans, Watts, and Co., Exchange- 
buildings, Birmingham. 


BRIGH TON GRAND 
AQUARIUM,.—The Largest and 
most beautiful Building devoted to Pisca- 
torial Science in the world, Thousands 
of Fishes and Marine Animals, many of 
great rarity. The Tanks and Ferneries 
nightly illuminated. Promenade Con- 
certs every Saturday at Three o'clock. 
Band plays thrice daily. 
G. REEVES SMITH, 
General Manager. 





FOREIGN POSTAGE 


STAMPS.—Freperick May and 
Co.'s new One Shilling Packet contains 
Eighty fine varieties, including rare Sand- 
be sles, Chili, Java, Confederate States 
(obsolete), Barbados, rare old Naples, 
Hungary, Brazil, Roumania, Sardinia, 
newly issued Spain, Bremen, and other 
good stamps. Post free, rsd. Sheets 
om = application. 

PM. and Co, only sell genuine 
siletgs Frepericx May and Co., stamp 
importers, 44, Stokes Croft, Bristol. 


[ MPROVED AND ECO. 

NOMIC COOKERY.—Use LIEBIG 
COMPANY'S EXTRACT of MEAT as 
“ stock” for beef tea, soups, made dishes, 
and sauces. Gives fine flavour and great 
strength. Invariably adopted in house- 
holds when fairly tried. Caution. Genuine 
only with Baron Liebig's facsimile across 

label. } 


LEXANDRA Orpnan- 
AGE FOR Inrants, Hornsey-rise, 
N. CONTRIBUTIONS are greatly 
NEEDED. The Charity has no endow- 
ment, nor funded property, but depends 
entirely upon voluntary support. 
JOSEPH SOUL, 
Hon. Sec. 





Office, 73, Cheapside, E.C. 


THE. ILLUSTRATED REVIEW.| 
NEW SERIES. 
COMMENCING JANUARY 3, 1873. 


FOURTH YEAR C OF PUBLICATION. 


i No. 
Mrs. J. H. 


OF DESCRIPTIVE PAPERS, by 
RIDDELL (Author of “George Geith”), 
ENTITLED 
“WHERE WE LIVE.” 


the Contributors will be found Georaina WELDon, 
Jennett Humpnureys, Jutta Gopparp, CHARLES 
Gounop, Ropert Reece, Montcomerie B. 
Davies, Georce S. Cary, E. J. Exvris, and W. J. Lortie. 
Illustrated by MontnarpD, RecAmey, Marr Stretcn, R. Tucker, 
Joseru Greco, and W. R. Taytor. 


Amongst 
Mrs. RIDDELL, 


WHELPTON’S Vegetable Purifying Pills. 
During the last Forty Years have proved their value in 
thousands of cases in Diseases of the Head, Chest, Bowels, 
Liver, and Kidneys ; and in - Skin Complaints are one of 
the best medicine Wuevrpton & i, 3, Crane- 
court, Fleet-street. Sold by all Chemi ists and Medicine 
Free by post for 8, 14, or 33 stamps, in the United Kingdom. 


MUSIC HALF PRICE AND POST FREE. 
‘THE. LARGEST AND MOST VARIED STOCK OF 
MUSIC, by all the pines Publishers. CRAMER and CO. undertake to for- 


ward by return of post (on r ce) all sheet music ordered from them, 
no matter by whom published, at half- price and post free. 


CRAME R AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 











Vendors. 









"Now Ready at all Libraries and Railwa yw Bookstalis, New Novel in Three Vols., 


price 31s. 6d. 
KATE SAVAGE, by the Author of “ Old 
Hills.” 


London: CHARING CROSS PUBLISHING COMPANY (LIMITED), 
5, Friar Strect, Broadway, E.C. 


‘THE PEOPLE’S ENCYCLOPZDIA is the best Work 
published for A PRESENT, as it is a perfect Library in itself, and for all prac- 
tical ameneen it is equal to any of the larger Encyclopedias, while its price is only 
25s. No home should be without it. 
The Encyclopedia Publishing Company, 22, Paternoster Row 


as the 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY (Limited), 
7, Bank Builfings, Lothbury, E.C. 
General Accidents. Personal Injuries. 
Railway Accidents. Death by Accidents. 


C. HARDING, 
OFD§ GOLD, the Perfect Substitute for 18 Carat Gold (Reg ristered). 


C. C. Rown's handsome suite Brooch and Earrings, 12s. 6d 
- Rowe's elegant enamelled and engraved Lockets, 7s. 6d 
6d. 


Manager. 








. Rowe's richly chased suite Solitaires and Studs, 5s. 
- Rowe’s well-known Alberts, 5s., 78. 6d., ros. 6d. 
. Rowe's fashionable Scarf Pins, 2s. 6d., 38. 6d., 4s. 6d. 6d. 


Rowe's admired Chatelaines, 10s. 6d., 12s. 6d., 15s.; ally post free. 
- Rowe's Catalogue and Opinions of the Press free per post. 
- ROWE, 53, All Saints’ Road, We bourne Park, London, W. 


SPIERS AND POND’S 
CRITERION, REGENT 


IS NOW OPEN FOR BUSINESS. 


slelelelelele 
ppeoene 





CIRCUS, 


RANKING, J. L. | 


106 (No. 1 of New Series) commences a SeErtxs | 











| Mall, Park Rd., 





~ QUEEN YSLAND, AUSTRALIA. 
iA MARRIED GENTLE- 
MAN, Sugar Planter and Manu- 
facturer, Stock Breeder and Dairy Farmer 
near Brisbane, RECEIVES PUPILS 
into his home for Practical Instruction. 

: for three year 
>. For particu- 
s M. R., 7, The 

tock Hill, Le ondon 





emium paid in adv 
lars and references ad 
Havers 





i EALT H,§ ST RENG’ rH, 
ENERGY.— Pepper's ya ININI 
and Iron Tonic strengthens the s 
increases the quantity of the Blood, pre o- 
motes Appetite, improves Weak Diges- 
tion, animates the Spirits, and thoroug hly 
recruits the Health. Bottles (32 dose s) 
48. 6d., carriage free, 66 stamps 
size, 11s.; Stone Jars, 22: Dy PEI °P i R, 
37, Tottenham Court Ro ad, I 
and all Chemists, 


NEXPENSIVE 







HAIR 






RESTORER.—Lockyer's Sutpuu: 
Harr Re STORER ig guaranteed to restore 
Grey Hair to its former colour in a few 
days. Equal to more costly preps ions. 

Bo ttles, 1s. 6d.; cases of t for 
co 54 stamps. PEPPER, 237, Tot 





Court Road, London; and all 


Chemists. 


‘ORNS, BUNIONS, EN- 
LARGED TOE-JOINTS.—Det- 
LaR's Corn AND Bunton PLASTERS are 
warranted to cure these annoyances in a 
few applications. Boxes, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 
od. Ofall Chemists, and PEPPER, 237, 
Tottenham Court Road, London, W. By 
post, free, 14 stamps. 


. ‘ > 
PILOSAGIN E v. 
BE ARDLESS FACES. Weruicu1 
ruarantce One Bottle of PILOSA 
NE to produce a Profusion of Beard 
W hiskers, and Moustaches. PILOSA- 
GINE contains neither Oil nor Grease, 
but is whe sy, not a salve, 
N.B.—PILOSAGINE, being 
by the skin, is invisible immediat 
application, and can, therefore 
with ~~» t comfort at any time. 
SAGINE cannot be sent by post 
delivered to rail, securely paced in 
(sealed) for 18 stamps. 








— e 
‘OLD LOCKET for 
to hold Hair or Portrait. Richly 
engraved and enamelled. Warranted real 
Gold. In box, free per post, 26 stam, 
next size, 44 stamps; large size, — 
—T. A. Jone s, Jeweller, 352, E SS€X-ro7 
Islington. 


Ae 
ees 





+ . 
‘OLD PENCIL-CASE 
for 2s., Richly Engraved, with 
handsome seal top, reserve of leac i 
and slide for chain, or shut up for 
Warranted real gold. In box, 
post, 26 stamps; ditto, i § 
turquoise, 38 stamps. 
Jeweller, 352, Essex-road, Islingto 





Vocal MUSIC AND 


THE PIANOFORTE.—Mr. Simp- 
son Lee has returned to town, and is 
prepared to attend pupils at their resi- 
dences for purposes of instruction. It i is 
respectfully requested that all applic: 
tions concerning terms, &c., be addresse 
to Mr. SIMPSON LEE, 26, Bernard 
street, Russell-square, W.C. 


‘HRISTMAS TREAT.— 
ST. JAMES’S, RATCLIFFE. The 
Clergy and Teachers of St. James's Rat- 
clifle, APPEAL for FUNDS to enable 
them to give a CHRISTMAS TREAT 
to the Children of their Ragged, Sunday, 
and Infant Schools. Contributions will 
be thankfully received and acknowledged 
by the Rev. Ropt. H. Atnerton, The 
Vicarage, St. James's, Ratcliffe, L ondon, 
E. 
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